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Joshua Brown. 
(Continued from page 157.) 
VISIT IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

On the 4th of Second Month, 1778, Joshua 

Brown left home to visit Virginia and North 

and South Carolina. At Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting, on the 5th, he says, “I was led into 

deep sympathy with some present, who had 

been often visited, both immediately and in- 
strumentally to set their slaves free, but had 

still withstood, till it seemed to me was near the 
eleventh hour with them, for whom my mind 

was much concerned to warn them to give up 

while their day lasted.” He attended meetings 

at Little Falls, Gunpowder, Pipe Creek and 

Bush Creek. In this meeting he says, “I was 

led to look at the coming forth of the several 
Protestant societies, and particularly the Church 

| of England—so called—that it was engaged to 
| bear a testimony against the superstition of the 
. Church of Rome, and many of them sealed their 
testimony in the flames in order that reforma- 
tion might be brought about, and the life and 
; substance might be retained in the Christian 
Church. But when they came to find them- 
selves an Established Church, they sat down in 

the form. And in a similar way had to men- 


tion the coming forth of our Society ; how that 
while we were a suffering people, they were in 

the life and substance of pure religion, and 
' through suffering, obtained liberty and became 
a tolerated people, and have lived in great ease 


and prosperity ; and a jealousy seized my mind 
that many of us were also set down in the form, 
and had lost the life and substance. And I had 


to exhort Friends to a close examination, as 
there is likely to be again a suffering time; and 


as we in the several colonies are put out of the 
protection of the present power, that we may 
come to know ourselves in favor of Him that is 
all-powerful, and may have some confidence 
that He will preserve us in the day of trial.” 


In common with others of his brethren, Joshua 
Brown was soon after called upon to partake 
of the trials that he warned Friends to prepare 
for —being i imprisone “1 in North Carolina during 
the course of this journey—as will be related in 
its place. During the Revolutionary war, our 
Society endured much suffering in many places. 
































They refused for conscience’ sake to renounce 
their allegiance to the government of Great 
Britain, and this subjected them to suspicion 
and unfounded charges. Many were imprisoned 
and deprived of property, and the faithful mem- 
bers were exposed to much obloquy, and brought 
under much exercise fur the maintenance of 
their Christian principles and the preservation 
of the members in a faithful adherence to them. 
In 1776, the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia 
adopted a minute, which says: “ It now appear- 
ing to us that the power and authority exer- 
cised at this time over the several provinces 
within the compass of our Yearly Meeting are 
founded and supported in the spirit of wars and 
fightings, we find it necessary to give our sense 
and judgment, if any making profession with 
us do accept or continue in public offices of any 
kind, either of profit or trust, under the present 
commotions and unsettled state of public affairs, 
that such are acting therein contrary to the 
profession and principles we have ever main- 
tained since we were a religious Society.” 


In the prosecution of his journey, J. Brown 
was at Fairfax on the 15th. “ In this meeting,” 
he says, “I had to set forth the order of man’s 
creation, and the Almighty care in informing 
him of his duty; his being beguiled by the 
Serpent—the loss sustained thereby; and the 
Almighty’s regard to fallen man in sending 
his Son in order to restore him into the primi- 
tive innocent state—being by obedience to the 
gift received. On the 16th had a meeting at 
Thomas Smith’s, near the Short Hill. I was 
concerned for the people, that as I conceived 
they generally believed there was a part in all 
that must last to all eternity, either in happi- 
ness or sorrow, that they might witness redemp- 
tion by Christ; of the danger of believing that 
they must remain sinners while in this life.” At 
Goose Creek Meeting on the 17th, I had noth- 
ing to say to them, which was no doubt a great 
cross to some, and a trial to me.” 

“At South Fork I was concerned to remind 
them of the one offering by Jesus Christ, who 
was the promised seed of the woman who was 
conceived by the overshadowing of the Holy 
Ghost, who went about healing the sick, cleans- 
ing the lepers, opening the eyes of the blind, 
unstopping the deaf ears and raising the dead, 
who purchased by his death and suffering a 
capacity of salvation unto all, and by his gift 
strove with all men in a day of visitation that 
they might come and be saved. Likewise I had 


danger of believing that we cannot be freed 
from sinning in this life. In a meeting near 
Winchester, on the 22nd, I had to recount to 
them the dealings of God with his people in the 
last Indian War, and now again He had laid 
his hand more heavy in judg ~ on our land, 
by suffering blood to be spilt : and also [I called 
upon them], to observe how the Lord had, after 
the last war, caused a time of tranquillity and 


treturn of grateful acknowledgments had been 





to say something concerning baptism, and the | 


made to Him, the Great Giver. I went and sat 
with Friends who were banished from Phila- 
delphia, and had some small services among 
them.” 

The banishment of these Friends was an epi- 
sode which manifested the extent to which pri- 
vate rights and the demands of justice are often 
disregarded in times of public excitement. Their 
refusal to join in military movements, or in the 
renunciation of British government, subjected 
them to much odium. The Revolutionary au- 
thorities of Pennsylvania arrested a number 
of prominent Friends of Philadelphia, on the 

vague charge of being disaffected to the cause of 
Ame rica, and without giving them an oppor- 
tunity of defending themselves, banished them to 
Winchester, in Virginia. The prisoners strongly 
protested against this unreasonable act, and pre- 
sented a protest to the Council, in which they 
say, “We claim our undoubted right as free- 
men, having a just sense of the inestimable 
value of religious and civil liberty, to be heard 
before we are confined in the manner directed 
by the order.” A remonstrance stigmatizing 
the proceedings as “an alarming violation of 
the civil and religious rights of the community ’ 
was also presented to the Council, signed by 
one hundred and thirteen Friends. ‘In a public 
address, Friends said, ‘“ We consider this to be 
the highest act of tyranny that has been exer- 
cised in any age or country where the shadow of 
liberty was left.” 

The Council decided that twenty-two of the 
prisoners should be removed to Virginia; and 
on the eleventh of Ninth Month, 1777, they 
were sent off in carriages. Among them were 
John Hunt, Israel James and John Pemberton, 
Henry Drinker and Thomas Gilpin — some of 
the most prominent and influential Friends of 
Philadelphia. During their banishment, two 
of their number, John Hunt and Thomas Gil- 
pin, died. This probably increased the public 
sympathy, and strengthened the effect of the 
continued earnest remonstrances of the exiles 
and their friends against their unjust and il- 


legal treatment. On the eighth of Fourth 
Month, 1778, it was decided to set them free, 


and in a few weeks after they were taken to 
Pottsgrove and there liberated, after a confine- 
ment of about eight months. 

The Minutes of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
commencing twenty-ninth of Ninth Mo., 1777, 
mentions the absence of Israel Pemberton, James 
Pemberton, Henry Drinker and Thomas Fisher, 
“having been banished to Virginia.” The same 
Yearly Meeting prepared and published a tes- 
timony clearing the Society of the calumnies 
issued against it, reaffirming its attachment to 
the principles of peace, and asserting the inno- 
cence of the Friends who were banished from 
their homes. Copies of it were presented to 
William Howe and George Washington, the 
British and American generals. 


Returning to J. Brown’s memoranda, we find 


peace ; and desired each one to consider what | that he continued for several days in the vicinity 


| of Hopewell, and attended that Monthly Meet- 
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ing on the second of Third Month, which was 
“an exercising meeting by reason of one Friend 
showing a dislike to my going on my journey 
without a companion, which to me would have 
been very agreeable; but none offered, and 
upon my closely thinking of it, both now and 
before, | could not resolve to desist from my 
journey. On the 5rd was at the burial of 
Thomas Gilpin [one of the banished Friends]. 
On the Fitth rode to a meeting at Smith’s 
Creek, and had to exhort to mind the anointing; 
and as they often consulted the oracle they 
might witness strength to persevere on in the 
way of godliness and come to reign with Christ. 
On the 6th had a meeting at Jackson Allen’s, 
in which I was concerned to exhort them so to 
live as to be acceptable to God ; and the way to 
attain it is by living under the government of 
Truth, which all are favored with i in a day of 
visitation. I also spoke of the necessity of the 
work of the new birth, and that they must be- 
ware of depending on the righteousness of Christ 
imparted to them, and also of the danger of be- 
lieving a state of perfection not attainable in 
this life.” 

These points of doctrine seem to have been 
much upon his mind, and the condition of the 
people such as to especially require that their at- 
tention should be turned to them, for at several 
meetings which he attended in Virginia, Joshua 
Brown’s mind was affected with a very similar 
concern. In a meeting at Charles Lynch’s, he 
says, “I was much concerned for him who once 
belonged to Friends, but who had gone out, so 
as to be a magistrate and colonel of the militia ; 
and my mind was raised in a holy contempt of 
Satan and all his agents, and was led to speak 
to him and the people pretty largely, and in 
the evening had to speak to him more particu- 
larly. He was kind, but I seemed to have but 
little effect.” 

After attending some other meetings in lower 
Virginia, on the 28th I had a meeting at Eno, 
in North Carolina. In this I was concerned to 
exhort the people to a consideration of their 
latter end, and to labor to witness the true and 
spiritual baptism; and was much concerned 
that they might not be deceived.” After being 
at Ham River, Spring Meeting and Cove ¢ ‘reek, 
he was at a meeting at Rocky River, where, he 
says, “I was concerned to speak of the propitia- 
tory sacrifice of Christ, the benefit man might 
receive by it, the work of the new birth, free- 
dom from sin in this life—all to be witnessed by 
obedience to the revelation of Christ spiritually. 
At Holly Spring I had to rebuke the stupidity 
of such as would not be charmed by the great 
Author of all good, till the last period of time, 
and to set forth the kindness of God in sending 
his Son to redeem man, and to renew him into 
the image of God again ; of the necessity of the 
work of the new birth to be witnessed by Christ's 
inward appearance ; of the danger of continuing 
in sin ; of the universal love of God to man in 
a day of visitation.” Of another meeting, which 
was held to satisfaction, J. Brown says, “I was 
much opened in love to the people, that they 
might put in practice what they knew”—a con- 
cern which might properly be felt in many lo- 
ealities. “At Center Meeting I was concerned 
that the people might not take religion upon 
trust, but know the inward work of  sanctifica- 
tion and redemption by Christ, and beware of 
that pernicious doctrine of sin for term of life. 
On the &th attended the meeting at Back Creek, 
and had to speak concerning the peaceable 
doctrine of Christ, and to recommend it; and 
that we cannot live according to it without wit- 


nessing the enmity slain by the Word of God ; 
and the necessity of being freed from sin in this 
life by the baptism of Christ. It was an en- 
couraging meeting, and ended in prayer. On 
the 9th, at Springfield Meeting, I was concerned 
to exhort them to count it joy when we fall 
into temptation, as tribulation worketh pa- 
tience, and patience hope, which maketh not 
afraid ; and that we may be faithful in keeping 
the testimony committed to us concerning war 
in this day of trial.” 

“At Deep River I had to set forth by the 
works of creation and the rising of the outward 
sun, the rising of the Sun of righteousness, with 
healing i in his wings; and to speak of the good- 
ness a Ged to man in a day of visitation; of 
the universality of God’s love; and I was much 
concerned that the people might not only hear 
the Word preached, but might put it in prac- 
tice.” He had labor in meetings at New Garden, 
Muddy Creek, Town’s Creek, before taking his 
journey for more Southern parts. After crossing 
the Yadkin River, they got liberty, with much 
entreaty, to lodge on the floor of a poor cabin, 
and paid seven shillings and sixpence for six 
sheaves of fodder for their horses. In this jour- 
ney of about one hundred and eighty miles, 
they spent two nights in the woods, and at 
other times fared but little better, sleeping on 
the floors of cabins, and with scant food for 
their horses. On the 23rd they had a meeting 
at Cave Creek, in South Carolina, in which tes- 
timony was borne to the univ ersal love of God 
to man. At Bush River, in South Carolina, he 
was concerned that Friends might keep to their 
peaceable principles. After a meeting on the 
twenty-seventh of Fourth Mo., at Little River, 
he says, “ We rode toward Henderson, where 
we had appointed a meeting ; but were forcibly 
stopped near Ninety-six by a number of soldiers 
and others, and brought back to the town and 
examined, and our ba ags and everything about 
us, and kept in custody at a tavern till morning, 
and then committed, because we could not take 
the test, to close prison. The first two days we 
were favored greatly with calmness, tenderness 
and holy quiet; but the third day our quiet 
seemed to be disturbed, and I brought closely 
to consider the cause of our confinement, and 
to examine whether it would bear us out in 
suffering for; and as we might balobie liberty 
in giving security to depart the government, 
and never come there again without the liberty 
of the legislature, I was brought into reasoning, 
and that reasoning begat weakness, so that I 
was brought into great distress of mind. My 
mind was favored with tenderness and deep 
humility, much desiring of the Great Muster 
that He would favor us with true judgment in 
this case. Blessed be his name, He was pleased 
to favor with a clear judgment without a doubt 
that we must not give security nor take the 
test, let our suffering be what it would. I and 
my companions were freely resigned to the 
Divine will, and in our being so ‘resigned, we 
were favored with the incomes of Divine love, 
and passed the time in great quiet and peace. 

(To be continued.) 
ascccsnsetcettlplimiammeeniaiee 

Mey’s Monthly Meetings were settled in the 
glorious order of the Gospel; that all in the 
power of God might seek that which was lost, 
bring again that which was driven away ; cher- 
ish the good and reprove the evil. 

GEORGE Fox. 


———---—___~»e 


One of the first steps to ruin is keeping bad 
company. 


‘attracted our attention. 


Eastern Hospitality. 

It was just out from “the valley of Jezreel,” 
(Judg. vi: 33) near the place where Gideon 
made his night attack upon the host of the 
Midianites (Judg. vii: 1, 12-23), that I saw the 
black tents (Song of Songs 1: 5) of a party of 
Bed’ween in the distance as I passed along, one 
forenoon in the spring-time,on my way from 
the ruins of ancient Jezreel toward the Sea of 
Galilee. These “children of the East,” (Judg. 

vi: 3- 4) were apparently of some branch of the 
great ’Anazeh tribe, which is thought by many 
to represent the Midianites of the Bible story ; 
coming in as they do across the fords of the Jor- 
dan upon these plains of Palestine, from their 
tribal grounds on the east of the river. The 
picturesqueness of the scene impressed me, but 
I had no thought of making a stop at that 
point; nor should I have done so except for 
the unlooked-for exhibit of a phase of Oriental 
hospitality on the part of these desert rovers. 

As our party neared the tents, with the in- 
tention of passing to the north of them, I ob- 
served a Bed’wy woman with a bulky cloth 
bag, or sack, upon her shoulders, the bag was 
oozing moisture as if its contents were liquid. 
I reined up my horse, in order to see how it was 
that water was being carried in a cloth bag. 
In answer to my question I was told that the 
bag contained leben, or thickened milk, which 
is a staple article of diet among the pastoral 
peoples of the East. But that question of mine 
had put me into a new relation with the Bed’ 
ween there. It had brought our party within 
the scope of the tribe’s hospitality, as I quickly 
had occasion to realize. 

The Bed’wy Shaykh was sitting in the en- 
trance way of his tent, as Abraham was accus- 
tomed to sit in hisday (Gen. xviii: 1). And the 
shaykh’s tent was designedly near the travelled 
way, in order fhat he could ‘be on the watch for 
stranger guests. Seeing a party of travellers 
stop in the vicinity of his tribe, he arose from 
his place and came forward, with all the dignity 
of bearing and courtliness of manner of the 
true Arab chieftain, to ask them to honor him 
by alighting and accepting the hospitality of 
his tent. To have declined this invitation with- 
out a good and sufficient reason would have 
been a positive rudeness on our part, as Orien- 
ta's view it. Therefore we dismounted, and 
were conducted to Shaykh Moosa’s tent. 

The best rugs were spread on the ground for 
us just inside the entrance of the tent, and the 
rear flap of the tent was lifted in order to give 
us all the fresh air available in the heat of the 
day. With impressions of grateful acknowl- 
edgment of his sense of the privilege of enter- 
taining us, the shaykh proceeded with his pre- 
parations for our entertainment. He called to 
his wife, who was within hearing but out of 
sight behind the curtain, or tent flap, which 
separates the hareem, or women’s apartment, 
from the men’s (Gen. xviii: 9-10), and bade 
her hasten and bake a cake of bread for the 
guests (Gen. xviii: 6). 

A fire of sticks was kindled before us by the 
shaykh’s own hands. He was our servant for 
the time being—Christian strangers though tve 
were. Coffee-berries from the Hejaz were put 
into a small iron saucepan and slowly roasted 
by him over the fire. Water was poured into 
a brazen coffee-pot and set upon the fire to boil. 
Meanwhile the curdled milk, or “butter,” as it 
is sometimes called in our version of the Bible 
(Comp. Judg. xix: 5, 25), was served to us 
freely from such a sack as that which had first 
When the coffee was 
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roasted it was put into a hardwood mortar, and | not worth minding, caused me sore exercise, so | 


pounded very fine with a metal pestle. In this} that I found a daily cross was to be kept to, in 


process the shaykh kept time with his pestle 
against the sides of the mortar, in peculiar and 

leasing rhythmic notes, this “ music of the pes- 
tle” being one of the esteemed accomplishments 
of an Arab host. 

From a small leathern case the shaykh took 
a number of china cups and their metal holders 
or saucers. Each of these cups was carefully 
washed by him in its turn, as was every article 
which he brought into requisition. The finely 
pounded coffee was put into the pot of hot water 
and was speedily ready for use,—Arab coffee 
when served for drinking being rather of the con- 
sistency of chocolate paste than of our infusion 
of ground coffee. The first tiny cup of this coffee 
was reverently poured out on the ground asa 
libation ; the second was drunk by the shaykh 
himself, as if in proof of his good faith; and 
then the coffee was gracefully served to us in 
turn, according to our ages, the shaykh stand- 
ing while we sat; each visitor receiving two 
cups. 

The shaykh meanwhile asked our permission 
toslay a lamb for us, to be eaten with the bread 
that his wife was preparing (Gen. xviii: 6-8); 
but our stay had already been unduly pro- 
longed, and we said that our business demanded 
our departure, The shaykh urged us not to be 
in haste, for there was time enough before us,— 
an Arab having no idea of the value of time. 
It was only when we assured our host that now 
we must be going, but that if we came that way 
on our return we would stop longer with him, that 
we were permitted to take our leave. He re- 
peated his thanks to us for our visit, as if he 
alone had been honored; although we did not 
refrain from thanking him most “heartily. As 
we mounted our horses the shaykh held my 
stirrup, I being the senior of the party ; then he 
kissed our hands, and pressed his forehead to 
them, and gave us a parting ‘‘ Ma’assalime” as 
we rode away. 

For this entertainment of us no payment or 
gift of any sort would be accepted by that typi- 
cal Bed’ wy shaykh. It was simply an exhibit 
of the virtue of hospitality, which is the virtue 
of virtues in Oriental estimation. Nor was even 
this an exhibit of that virtue at its extremest 
bounds. In incidentally, however, as a result of 
my stopping to question a member of that tribe 
of Arabs, I had been given a new understand- 
ing of the delays whic h might come to a travel- 
ler in the East from saluting any man by the 
way, and thereby bringing himself within scope 
of that man’s rights, and duties of hospitality. 

—Trumbull’s Studies in Oriental Social Life. 


John “Croker. 


(Concluded from page 155.) 

Meauwhile the spiritual side of his character 
was developing. Like most young men who 
have begun to walk in the narrow way, he 
found, that temporal and spiritual concerns 
were closely associated; God seems to have 
appointed that the one has often a bearing up- 
on the other. Doubtless like many others, he 
sometimes jus st staggered along, seeming to make 
little headway towards the kingdom, yet possi- 
bly progressing better than his own finite vis- 
ion could discern. He tells us “those things 
which were done amiss brought trouble, which 
caused sorrow and tears, as well prayers, 
that the Lord would pass them by, and open 
of his wisdom more and more in my heart, and 
that I might not act contrary to his mind. 
For those which some called small things, and 





the management of words and conversation 
in this world, or else a good state might be 
soon lost, which I was under the fear of; and 
I found when I[ had considered of those things 
which I had done, spoke or acted, in the fear 
of God, it always brought peace; and I took 
my rest in true content in the will of God.” 

In the year 1695, his mother died. She was 
a great loss to him, for she had shared his spir- 
itual exercises, and had helped and encouraged 
him all within her power. His father survived 
her but a few years. 

Here let us for a moment consider the excel- 
lent character of the parents of John Croker. 
In the beginning of this narrative, mention was 
made of the fact that they were sincere and 
loyal Friends. But what did their Quakerism 
cost them? Their son leaves a small yet vivid 
picture of what they endured because of their 
faith. It is the same old story of those turbu- 
lent and bigoted days. 

Many times they suffered bodily imprison- 
ment, and the loss of their goods; yet counted 
such afflictions as but nothing in comparison 
with the Truth which they had so willingly 


purchased. Accompanied by their children 
they regularly attended meetings for Divine 


worship, and when they were, as occasionally 
happened, barred out of their meeting-houses, 
they would gather in the open streets. Rude 
men would mock them; and on the most un- 


justifiable charges, would ¢ arry them from meet- 


ings to prison. Once his father and mother 
were thus separated, and confined in two differ- 
ent jails over forty miles apart. In all these 
trials, he remarks that he “never saw them 
uneasy.” On the contrary, they encouraged 
their children to also become servants of God; 
so that when they died, there would be suc- 
cessors in the precious faith which they had 
so consistently loved. 

John Croker’s sufferings were largely of 
another description. He was a representative 
of what might be called the second generation 
of the Society of Friends. Unlike the first, he 
had not been called upon to endure the hottest 
persecution poured out upon that unoffending 
sect. He belonged to the second generation, 
which experienced some of the inconveniences 
of persecutioa, but which happily lived to wit- 
ness its cessation. Yet the strange incidents of 
his early life, tended to promote spiritual mind- 
edness, and to lead him into the footsteps of his 
worthy parents. 

Down in Cornwall, at a little town called 
Minver, lived a Quaker preacher named John 
Peters. He seems to have been a noble type of 
man and minister. He was diligent in his call- 
ing, faithful in his troubles, and ‘like his Divine 
Master, full of love to all men. His preaching 
tendered and comforted the hearts of those who 
heard him. His deportment was solid yet 
cheerful, as became the Gospel which he preach- 
ed. He bore sweetly the sad providences that 
attended him; as all his young children were 
taken away before his own death. One of these 
children, was for a few short years, the youth- 
ful wife of John Croker. 

Like some of the early Friends, he leaves us 
an almost minute account of his courtship, which 
is not without instruction and interest. He 
says he “was not hasty in proceeding” after he 
found that his affections were drawn towards 
Anne Peters. His first great desire was, to 
know if it was the Lord’s pleasure for him to 
entertain the thoughts of love which he felt for 
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her. Whilst thus waiting, he understood that 
some one else was seeking her ; yet he was con- 
tent to let the matter rest, in the belief that if 
Providence intended her for his wife, all would 
eventually be made plain. So it proved. In 
the twenty-second year of his age he became 
engaged to her, and not long after they were 
married, 

The young couple resided with the parents 
of his wife, and carried on a business which 
became prosperous. Meanwhile he was being 
prepared for the work of the ministry. Like 
many of those who have thus been called, the 
Divine processes were gradually accomplished ; 
the will of the Spirit was revealed in hours of 
retirement from worldly cares. His own words 
will exhibit the pure motives which animated 
him in engaging in such a sacred service. 

“There remained with me something which 
often led me into solitary walks and private 
retirements, sometimes into prayer, and some- 
times I read, and sometimes I sat still, as one 
waiting to hear; the reason whereof I knew 
not, for I was careful not to offend God in any- 
thing I knew that he required of me. Morn- 
ing, noon and evening, it became my constant 
practice to retire; at which times I cried, and 
desired the Lord would be pleased to make 
known of his mind to me, that then I would 
obey Him, if it were to the giving up of my 
natural life. 

“So it pleased God to answer my desire ; 
for several spake to me, and bid me be faithful ; 
and upon a time on a First-day morning, as I 
was walking alone, it opened in me like a voice, 
saying, ‘ This day I will open thy mouth, if 
thou art faithful to me.’ It seemed to surprise 
me, and being willing to be more acquainted 
with this voice, 1 turned myself about, and 
walked further into the orchard, desiring the 
Lord to be wisdom and strength to me.’ 

That day he first opened his mouth as a min- 
ister of the Gospel. His friends encouraged 
him in the work; and as he discharged his duty 
in this respect, he discovered that more was 
constantly required of him. His sense of obli- 
gation to God and to his fellow-men, is best ex- 
pressed i in his own words: “I began to be con- 
cerned for the discipline of Truth, that it might 
be kept up and its first and primitive simplicity 
maintained amongst us, that we might not only 
profess the principles, but also be found, like 
the first proselytes of Truth in this island, in 
plainness of dress and fewness of words, as well as 


fearfulness of running after the gain of riches ; or 


too much frequenting the conversation of peo- 
ple of the world; because there were many 
dangers and snares in it.” 

But a great sorrow was hanging over him. 
Three years after his marriage, in the year 
1699, his wife suddenly died. He exclaimed 
in his diary regarding this event, “ What shall 
[say? It was a near parting, and a sharp ex- 
ercise ; yet I was made to say, surely the Lord 
is good, let Him do as it pleaseth Him, and 
who dares to speak hardly, or say why doest 
Thou so?” Yet as time went on, the wound 
was hard to heal, discouragement and mental 
distress overtook him, and heavenly comfort 
would not come, even in hours of retirement 
from the world, or in seasons of public worship. 
He says that “a great temptation followed ;” 
and this temptation was with him waking or 
sleeping. We are not told exactly what it was, 
but can infer that an awful mistrust in the 
goodness of his God harassed him to the bor- 
ders of despair. But after a time “the tempta- 
tion began to grow weaker and weaker, strength 
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haven of rest‘ prepared for the people of God.” | One and another who had been concealing 
John Croker commenced life determined to! _ The pain of life’s long thrall, 


began to increase, and light to shine out of 
darkness.” He gradually was made to appre- 





ciate that it was good to have been so tried; 
for thus he should be better able to speak to 


others who might be under affliction. Again 
he was drawn to advocate the cause of the 
Almighty, and his cheerfulness and enjoyment 
of conversation increased. 
dealt so with his people? Truly the dark val- 
leys have often to be trod, before such are led 
up to the heights, from which they can behold 
the broad expanse of the Divine love 

The remainivg years of this estimable man 


were typical of those of many other Friends of 


his generation. He was actively engaged in 
business, and partook of the vicissitudes of life, 
that are the common lot of all. 


meet to him in every sense. ‘The very afflic- 
tions and disappointments that they met with, 
tended to increase their mutual affection and 
regard. 

At one period, he was deprived of his princi. 
pal source of income, by the action of some 
unreasonable men. So he and his family with 
four children were obliged to remove into 
another section of the country. Let us listen 
to his touching account of this occurrence. 

“We gave notice of the sale of our shop and 
household goods, and soon disposed of the same ; 
then taking leave of our sorrowful-hearted re- 
lations and friends, in a tender and broken 
frame of spirit, to the melting of many unto 
tears, upon the bended knees of both body and 
soul, we recommended each other to God, and 
to the protection of his Divine Providence; 
desiring the Lord might go with us in the way 
we were to go, and give us food and raiment, 
wherewith we hoped to be content. He which 
knows all, knew it was not great things which 
we longed after, but that we might be his ser- 
vants, and be serviceable in our “short space of 
time, for the good of souls, and we desired that 
He would be “ples sed to keep us in the remem- 
brance of our friends, when far separated out- 
wardly, so that we might be as epistles written 
in one another’s hearts, for the seasons which 
we had together were tendering and often melt- 
ing. More I could say of this, for it was a day 
of days, and one not easily to be forgotten ; 
the Lord bring it often to our remembrance.” 

John Croker lived about sixteen years after 
his removal to Horsham. His autobiography 
was written almost that length of time previous 
to his death. The following are the concluding 
remarks contained in his interesting memoir: 

“ Now, having made my observations, during 
the passage of some part of my pilgrimage, I 
see that there is much trouble attends this life, 
and he that will live godly in Christ Jesus, 
must suffer much, and bear all things with pa- 
tience, and press forward to the mark for the 
prize of the high calling in God; and I hope 
the Lord will preserve many in this labor, who 
will study peace with all men, and pursue it; 
which that I may be found in during the re 
mainder of my pilgrimage, is what I desire.’ 

The last few years of his life he suffered from 
insomnia, yet bore that distressing complaint 
with much sweetness of temper. Indeed, Divine 
Grace seems to have moulded him into a re- 
markably innocent and gentle character. Dur- 
ing his last illness, he with much tenderness 

cautioned his friends to live in love with one 
adie, and not to let the world see anything 
to the contrary. He assured the watchers at 
his bed-side that he was res dy to die. So, with 
humility and fearlessness, he passed into that 


Has not God ever 


In a few years 
he again married a woman, who proved a help- 





have his own way. He closed his career, only 
wanting Christ to have his way. Asa boy he 
was stubborn, impatient, rebellious. His man- 
hood exhibits a Christian life, yielding the 
choicest fruits of the Spirit. What was the 
secret of such a marvellous change? 

The answer is found in the fact that he let 
the Holy Spirit transform him into the mind 
of Christ. He submitted to the revealed will 
of God. He did not evade its visitations, its 
reproofs, its offers of forgiveness and of heavenly 
instruction. The Holy Spirit found him with 
a wilful heart, far separated from all instru- 
mental means of grace, and surrounded by 
temptations. It took him, and changed him 
into a valuable citizen and a pure Christian. 
It evidenced its claim to be a holy visitant 
direct to man from God, by the very transfor- 
mation it effected. It proved to him, that 
although in the world there is tribulation, yet 
in Jesus there is peace. Will not my youthful 

aders be induced to place their ‘all in the 
‘ene of the same gracious Master, whom 
John Croker discovered could supply every 
human need ? 

DENVER, CoL. 
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THE CITY OF THE LIVING. 


ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN, 


In a long vanished age, whos se varied story 


No record has to-day, 


So long ago expired its grief and glory, 


There flourished, far away, 


In a broad realm, whose beauty passed all measure, 


A city fair and wide, 


Wherein the dwellers lived in peace and pleasure, 


And never any died. 


Disease and pain and death, those stern marauders 


Which mar our world’s fair face, 


Never encroached upon the pleasant borders 


Of that bright dwelling place. 


No fear of parting and no dread of dying 


Could ever enter there; 


No mourning for the lost, no anguished crying, 


Made any face less fair. 


Without the city wall Death reigned as ever, 


And graves rose side by side ; 


Within, the dwellers laughed at his endeavor, 


And never any died. 


O, happiest of all earth’s favored places ! 


O, bliss to dwell therein! 


To live in the sweet light of loving faces, 


And fear no grave between ; 


To feel no death-damp gathering cold and colder, 


Disputing life’s warm truth ; 


To live on, never lonelier nor older— 


Radiant in deathless youth. 


And hurrying from the world’s remotest quarters, 
A tide of pilgrims flowed 

Across broad plains and over mighty waters, 
To find that blest abode, 


Where never death should come between, and sever 
Them from their loved apart, 

Where they might work and will, and live forever, 
Still holding heart to heart. 


And so they lived in happiness and pleasure, 
And grew in power and pride, 

And did great deeds, and laid up store of treasure, 
And never any died! 


And many years rolled on, and saw them striving 
With unabated breath ; 

And other years still found and left them living, 
And gave no hope of death. 


Yet listen, hapless soul, whom angels pity, 
Craving a boon like this— 

Mark how the dwellers in the wondrous city 
Grew weary of their bliss. 


Forsook their pleasant places, and came stealing 
Outside the city wall. 


Craving with wish that brooked no more denying— 
So long it had been crossed— 

The blessed possibility of dying, 
The treasure they had lost! 


Daily the current of rest-seeking mortals 
Swelled to a broader tide, 

Till none were left within the city’s portals, 
And graves grew green outside. 


Would it be worth the having or the giving, 
The boon of endless breath ? 

Ah! for the weariness that comes of living 
There is no cure but death. 


Ours were, indeed, a fate deserving pity, 
Were that sweet rest denied, 

And few, methinks, would care to find the city 
Where never any died. 





PRAYER. 


BY JAMES / MONTGOMERY . 





like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him.—Psalm ciii. 
Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed : 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 


Prayer is the burthen of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 

The upward glancing of the eye, 
When none but God is near. 


Prayer isthe simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try; 

Prayer—the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 


Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice 
Returning from his ways, 
While angels in their songs rejoice, 


And ery, “ Behold, he prays!” 


Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air; 

His watchword at the gates of death ; 
He enters Heaven with prayer. 


The saints, in prayer appear as one, 
In word, and deed, and mind; 
While with the Father and the Son 

Sweet fellowship they find. 


No prayer is made by man alone ; 
The Holy Spirit pleads ; 

And Jesus on the eternal throne, 
For mourners intercedes. 


Ah! Thou by whom we come to God; 
The Life, the Truth, the Way! 

The path of prayer thyself hast trod ; 
Lord ! teach us how to pray ! 








For “THE FrrenpD,” 


Rambles in Sweden. 

(Continued from page 158.) 
When man first set foot on this peninsula is 
far from certain. However, a theory was pre- 
valent at one time that the garden of Eden was 
no other place than southern Sweden, as it was 
argued that all emigrations came froth the 
north. This theory has been exploded and 
others have sprung up. Where the people came 
from that first settled here, and under what cir- 
cumstances did later invaders find these first 
original owners of the soil, remains an open 
question. From “Kitchen Middings” that 
have been examined, no traces of man can be 
found till the age of polished stone, still it is 
probable that the country was inhabited long 
before that. It is well nigh certain that the in- 
habitants came from the south. U p to 1890 


something like four thousand specimens of the 
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stone age have been found, nearly all of which 
have been found in Gothland. It was also here 
that the bronze age flourished, while the iron 
age, the third stage of their civilization, the 
border line was extended even to 69° north lat., 

for specimens of this age are met with in nearly 
every part of Sweden. Goths (Gétar) were the 
first inhabitants; these were followed by the 
Syear, sons of the blessed. The Swedish con- 
stitution still mentions both names, while the 
difference between the two races are to this day 
perceptible. The typical Svear (Swede) is now 
found in Delarne. “ He is tall, lithe with noble 
features, deep blue eyes and light hair, cheerful, 
open hearted and courteous.” 

In no other country is there as much specu- 
lation about the upheav al of land as in Sweden. 
From what geologists tell us, the land first sub- 
sided and the sea level rose five hundred to 
seven hundred feet, as shown by marine de- 
posits. ‘Then it seems that a reverse motion set 
in, by which the land was elevated, bearing up- 
ward the hills previously deposited by running 
waters. At the beginning of the glacial epoc h 
Sweden was a vast silurian region. The fertile 
soil of southern Sweden is claimed to be an out- 
come of the erosive action of floating ice on 
layers of limestone. 

It was formerly thought that if and sank at 
one point it would rise in another, and that 
volcanic eruptions were the causes for these ac- 
tions; this has since been discarded as mere 
suppositions of an unscientific age. 

The upheaval of the land has been most notice- 
able along the Baltic coast. Old men can point 
to places where the sea touched when they were 
children which now are several feet from the 
high water mark. Far inland, names of old 
harbors are met with and parts of ships are 
found buried in the soil; and anchors with 
chains are now fastened to rocks on shore which 
at one time no doubt held vessels dancing on 
the waters. All this goes to prove that the sea 
is fust disappearing. Celsius as early as 1730 
suggested this, and to prove the same together 
with Linnzus they made marks on the rocks 
near Gefle. This indicated in thirteen years a 
difference of seven inches. Various tests have 
since been made and have been demonstrated 
that in the Gulf of Bothnia the upheaval of the 
land proceeds at the rate of five and one-fourth 
feet in a century, and three feet in the southern 
extremity at Karlskrona. If the upheaval shall 
go on at this rate then the Baltic will either 
disappear or become nothing but an inland 
lake, in all events the climate will change and 
it would seem to be high time for Russia to look 
for a seaport and an outlet for her vast trade. 
The lakes of Sweden are numerous, and some 
of them quite large. The Wenern two thousand 
three hundred and eighty-six square miles, and 
the Wettern seven hundred and _ thirty-three 
square miles, both connected by canals with 
the sea, make them of great importance for 
commerce. In Sédermanland the lakes are so 
numerous that the proverb runs, “ When land 


and water were severed Sédermanland was 
forgotten.” It has been estimated that one- 


eighth of the area of the country is occupied by 
lakes. These for the most part are desolate, 
solitary waters, surrounded by massive forests 
rarely relieved by a songster’s note. The foliage 
of the trees are reflected in the waters. No 
sail enlivens these solitary lakes, nothing re- 
calls here the presence of man except perhaps 
here and there some old boat moored to the 
shore, or the blue smoke of an isolated cottage 
in some mountain ravine secluded from sight. 
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The rivers are short and swift for the most 
part, making navigation next to impossible, 
nearly all flowing in a southeasterly direction 
emptying into the Baltic. 

Although the Scandinavian peninsula has 
fewer inhabitants than some of our States, and 
in area scarcely surpasses Texas, still in extent 
of latitude it covers sixteen degrees. On account 
of this long narrow strip of country bordering 
on one side on the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans 
on the other on an inland sea, the climate and 
natural conditions differ greatly. A few note- 
wonhy facts may be mentioned. The mean 
temperature being higher in Norway than in 
Sweden, still certain species of trees are found 
ata higher altitude in Sweden than in Norway. 
In the latter country the pine forests cease at 
65° although extending much farther north in 
the former country. ‘The birch does not grow 
beyond an elevation of ten hundred and “fifty 
feet in Norway, but on the other side of the 
Kiolen Mountains it is found at double that 
elevation. 

It is said that two thousand European plants 
have their northern limit in Scandia, what a 
field for the investigating mind of a Linneus. 
The beech and hornbeam zone is confined to 
the country south of Stockholm. In Norway 
the beech is found as far north as Bergen. It 
is a little to the north of that city that the 
northernmost beech forest of the globe is found. 
How were those stragglers brought there? They 
seemed only to whisper in their native tongues 
“take us back.” They were far from the giant 
trees one can see in Denmark, Germany or 
France. The stormy, weather-beaten coast had 
dwarfed their beauty ofthe stately mien ; the same 
species of a more favorable clime was lacking, 
still they were large enough to furnish material 
for the millwheels of the inhabitants, and the 
natives supplied themselves with wooden shoes 
from their excellent wood. The oak grows in 
Sweden as far north as Dal Elv, and in Nor- 
way it is found at Christiansund, two degrees 
further north, and in that country too, the 
white alder, the pine, the fir and the birch at- 
tain a still higher elevation, and are met with 
in Finmark. 

Botanists tell us, that all Scandinavian spe- 
cies are exotic and have occupied this region 
since the glacial period. A person well versed 
with American species, will scarcely be able to 
recognize them in Scandinavia, for so deep is 
the verdure of the foliage, so vivid the colors of 
the flowers, he might think he has discovered 
new species. Such a wonderful change have 
climate and soil made on these specimens of 
other lands. Linnzus and his followers have 
discovered that the perfumes of the plants and 
the flavors of the fruits increase gradually 
towards the north, while the ss ap decreases pro- 
portionally. I have tested this and must say it 
is true, although am at loss to explain the rea- 
son why. The strawberries of these northern 
countries are not so large, but much sweeter 
than ours, while the pear, the apple and small 
fruits have much finer flavor than in America. 
I visited a farmer at one place on the western 
coast of Norway who had a small grove of sugar 
maple. They were tall, straight trees, quite large, 
that seemed to thrive in this foreign soil, but 
every spring it was the same story, they yielded 
no supply of sap. 
our Ohio or Wisconsin forests they would have 
been a source of revenue to the owner, but here 
they were worthless as sugar producers although 
excellent us shade trees. 

In spite of the vast forests and rocky moun- 


If they had stood in some of 
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tains of Sweden, agriculture is the principal oc- 
cupation of the inhabitants. Formerly the 
forests were burned and the grain sown in the 
ashes, and large crops were insured. In north- 
ern Sweden the same crop is planted every year 
until the soil is exhausted and the land is left 
idle for several years. However, now the value 
of the rotation of crops is more and more un- 
derstood. Barley is the surest crop, and at the 
very northern extremity of Sweden this crop 
ripens in ninety days, just the same tin.e that it 
takes on the banks of the Nile. Such an effect 
has the midnight sun cn the crops which are 
grown up there under the arctic circle. But 
evcn Lefore the ninety days aie up frosts often 
overtake the crop before it is harvested. How- 
ever, the inhabitants in scme of the mountain 
plateaus of Sweden and Norway have invented 
a contrivance that even defies the light frosts 
which so often damage crops during early fall. 
Two men by the use of a long rope walk back 
and forth through a field setting the heads in 
motion, and this method en a still night has the 
desired eflect. Of course these fields are few 
and small so that a few persons «an easily get 
over their small patches. It is said that an old 
man, a close student of nature, found that on 
stormy nights, although cold, crops would not 
suffer, but it was always on a clear, still night, 
hence he thought that if grain was set in mo- 
tion on such a night it would not be injured, 
which proved to be true. It must be a peculiar 
sight to see men, women and children pulling 
ropes back and forth through their barley fields 
during the early hours of morning, anxiously 
waiting for the sun to rise, thus being able to 
end their labors for the day. R ye and oats are 
grown to a considerable extent but are not so 
hardy as barley. Wheat grows cnly in south- 
ern Sweden. 
To be continued.) 


ae 


Quakers ‘and Scotch-Irish. 


The Philadelphia Times of Eleventh Month 
14th, contains the following article from the pen 
of Henry C. Townsend, who, although of Quaker 
descent, is not now a member of our Society :— 


“Accuracy of statement in historical matters 
is always desirable, and I know The Times 
always acts upon this belief. Hence I am sur- 
prised at that paragraph in the editorial headed 
an “Interesting Celebration,” (referring to the 
Falling Springs Church at Chambersburg, Pa.), 
which says: * The Quakers of that day enjoyed 
peace in the City of Brotherly Love and hated 
and proscribed the Scotch-Irish, who were fought 
by the savages with the implements of war often 
obtained from the Quakers in what was called 
the peaceful commerce maintained by the dis- 
ciples of Penn.’ 

“This statement is so at variance with the 
generally accepted opinion as to the peace-lov- 
ing and practicing principles, the liberality, 
benevolence and humanity of that denomina- 
tion that it cannot be permitted to pass un- 
challenged. Can you give any recognized au- 
thority for such criticism? Most of us who 
belong to or are descended from members of 
that denomination have been taught and still 
believe that the Quakers (or Friends as they 
prefer to be called) based their religious doe- 
trines upon those promulgated by the Saviour 
of man in his Sermon on the Mount and other 
kindred principles proclaimed by the inspired 
writers of the New Testament, and the suffering 
and persecution endured by them for their con- 
sisteut devotion to these principles of ‘ peace on 
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earth and good will to men,’ naturally and in- 
evitably led them to observe and practice liber- 
ality and toleration towards all others of differ- 
ing religious persuasion. Persecution drove 
them from England and Germany. The Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania had its origin from 
this seed. While they were in a minority in 
New England they suffered in the same way 
from the intolerance of the majority, but in 
Philadelphia and its adjoining counties, where 
they were in the majority, they offered no op- 
position to other denominations or to non-pro- 
fessing Christians. This spirit of toleration 
animated and governed a'l the legislation of 
William Penn and his cotemporaries. 

“An authority as eminent and impartial 
Chief Justice Sharswood, in an address before 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, says: 
‘Uur founder had well studied the science of 
government and laws, though he was no lawyer 
by profession. He drew his first principles 
upon this subject from the most authoritative 
source. He held that the glory of God Almighty 
and the good of mankind are the reasons and 
object of government, and, therefore, govern- 
ment itself is a venerable ordinance of God.’ 
In his ‘ Laws agreed upon in England,’ follow- 
ing his ‘Frame of the government’ for his 
colony, William Penn, among other liberal and 
wise provisions, declared, ‘It is principally de- 
sired and intended by the proprietary and Gov- 
ernor and freemen of the province of Pennsyl- 
vania and territories thereto belonging, to make 
and establish such laws as shall best preserve 
true Christian and civil liberty,’ and the first 
of his laws for the government of his province 
enacted, ‘That no person confessing the Al- 
mighty God to be the Creator and Ruler of the 
World shall in any wise be molested or pre- 
judiced on account of his conscientious persua- 
sion or practice, nor shal] he be compelled to 
frequent or maintain any religious worship, 
place or ministry contrary to his mind, but 
shall freely enjoy his liberty in that respect 
without interruption or reflection.’ 

“Another of William Peun’s utterances upon 
which the Declaration of American Indepen- 
dence subsequently rested as its basis of truth 
was that, ‘Any government is free to the people 
under it, whatever be its frame, where the laws 
rule and the people are a party to those laws, 
and more than this is tyranny, oligarchy and 
confusion.’ 

“These are the principles upon which the 
government of Pennsylvania was founded and 
upon which it has been since maintained, and 
so far as history informs us these principles 
were consistently lived up to and practised. 
While it is possible that the Scotch-Irish set- 
tlers of Chambersburg of one hundred and sixty 
years ago may have said that they were driven 
out of Philadelphia by Quaker persecution on 
account of their differing religious doctrines 
and practices, und that tradition may have 
survived in that locality to the present time, I 
feel well assured that such a statement cannot 
have any substantial foundation in truth. It is 


contradicted by all the existing testimonies of 


that period. Can you furnish me with any au- 
thority which may correct me if wrong?” 


To this the editor replies that while the 
Quakers were guiltless of any religious pro- 
scription, yet they were opposed to the Scotch. 
Irish immigration, as “a pernicious and pugna- 
cious people.” And while Friends did not fur- 
nish the Indians with implements of war for 
the purpese of attacking those unwelcome set- 








tlers, yet the guns and ammunition which they 
traded to the Indians to aid them in hunting, 
practically equipped them for their warfare 
upon the Scotch-Irish, who were steadily en- 
croaching upon their hunting-grounds. 


Such barbarous occurrences as the murder of 


the inoffensive remnant of the Conestoga tribe 
in Lancaster County, show that Friends had 
good cause to regard these settlers as a “ perni- 
cious and pugnacious” class of people whom it 
would be difficult to make to conform to the 
peaceable and righteous policy on which the 
state government was administered. F 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 


The Crow's Suspicions.—The crow has fine 
manners. He always has the walk and air of 
a lord of the soil. One morning I put out some 
fresh meat upon the snow near my study win- 
dow. Presently a crow came and carried it 
off, and alighted with it upon the ground in 
the vineyard. While he was eating of it, anoth- 
er crow came, and alighting a few: ards away, 
slowly walked up to within a few feet of his 
fellow, and stopped. I expected to see a strug- 
gle over the food, as would have been the case 
witn domestic fowls or animals. Nothing of 
the kind. The feeding crow stopped eating, 
regarded the other for a moment, made a ges- 
ture or two, and flew away. Then the second 
crow went up to the food, and proceeded to 
take his share. Presently the first crow came 
back, when each seized a portion of the food, 
and flew away with it. Their mutual respect 
and good-will seemed perfect. Whether it 
really was so in our human sense, or whether 


mutual support which seems to prevail among 
gregarious birds, 1 know not. Birds that are 
solitary in their habits, like hawks or wood- 
peckers, behave quite differently toward one 
another in the presence of their food. 

The lives of wild creatures revolve about 
two facts or emotions, appetite and fear. Their 
keenness in discovering food and in discovering 
danger are alike remarkable. But man can 
nearly always outwit them, because while his 
perceptions are not so sharp, his power of re- 
flection is much greater. His cunning carries 
a great deal further. The crow will quickly 
discover anything that looks like a trap or 
snare set to catch him, but it takes him a long 
time to see through the simplest contrivance. 
As I have above stated, I sometimes place meat 
on the snow in front of my study window to 
attract him. 

On one occasion, after a couple of crows had 
come to expect something there daily, I sus- 
pended a piece of meat by a string from a 
branch of the tree just over the spot where I 
usually placed the food. A crow soon discov- 
ered it, and came into the tree to see what it 
meant. His suspicions were aroused. There 
was some design in that suspended meat, evi- 
dently. It wasatrap to catch him. He sur- 
veyed it from every near branch. He peeked 
and pried, and was bent on penetrating the 
mystery. He flew to the ground, and walked 
about and surveyed it from all sides. Then he 
took a long walk down about the vineyard, as 
if in hope of hitting upon some clue. Then he 
came to the tree again, and tried first one eye 
then the other upon it; then to the ground be- 
neath; then he went away and came back; 
then his fellow came, and they both squinted 
and investigated and disappeared. Chikadees 
and woodpeckers would alight upon the meat 







it was simply an illustration of the instinct of 


a 
and peck it swinging in the wind, but the crows 
were fearful. Does this show reflection ? Per- 
haps it does, but I look upon it rather as that 
instinct of fear and cunning so characteristic 
of the crow. 

Two days passed thus; every morning the 
crows came and surveyed the suspended meat 
from all points in the tree and then went away. 
The third day I placed a large bone on the 
snow beneath the suspended moreel. P resently 
one of the crows appeared in the tree, and bent 
his eye upon the tempting bone. “ The mystery 
deepens,” he seemed to say to himself. But 
after half an hour’s investigation, and after ap- 
proaching several times within a few feet of the 
food upon the ground, he seemed to conclude 
there was no connection between it and the 
piece hanging by the string. So he finally 
walked up to it and fell to pecking it, flipping 
his wings all the time, as a sign of his watch- 
fulness. He also turned up his eye, momen- 
tarily, to the piece in the air above, as if it 
might be a sword of Damocles, ready to fall 
upon him. 

Soon his mate came and alighted on a low 
branch of the tree. The feeding crow regarded 
him a moment, and then flew up to his side, as 
if to give him a turn at the meat. But he re- 
fused to run the risk. He evidently looked 
upon the whole thing as a delusion and a snare, 
and presently went away, and his mate follow ed 
him. Then I placed the bone in one of the 
main forks of the tree, but the crows kept ata 
safe distance from it. Then I put it back to 
the ground, but they grew more and more sus- 
picious ; some evil intent in it all, they thought. 
Finally a dog carried off the bone, and the 
crows ceased to visit the tree—John Burroughs 
“ Field Notes,” in the Century. 


A comet’s tail in collision is the latest of the 
many extraordinary revelations made by celes- 
tial photography. The victim is known as 
“ Brook’s, 1895,” from the year when and per- 
son by w hom discovered. With the nine-inch 
telescope at the Lick Observatory, Professor 
Barnard could trace its tail just twice the 
moon's diameter from the nucleus. But with 
the photographie six-inch telescope, with little 
more than one-third the light grasp, a length 
ten times as great was revealed by exposures 
of half to three-quarters of an hour. More 
than this, on Tenth Mo. 21st and 22nd the tail 
was shattered in a most astonishing manner, 
one piece being entirely torn away from the 
rest. The most probable explanation is that 
it came across a dense stream of meteoric mat- 
ter.— The London Friend. 


Trinidad Asphalt, from the famous “ pitch 
lake” of that island, is being shipped now in con- 
siderable quantities. “Lake,” however, there 
is none, the stories of burning liquid pitch oc- 
cupying the centre being apparently mythical. 
There is a flat plain of some 114 acres, filled to 
a depth of eighteen feet to eighty feet with the 
pitch. Of the six million tons supposed to be 
contained in it, one hundred and eighty thou- 
— tons have been removed in the last ten 

ears, according to a paper read to the Ameri- 

can Institute of Mining Engineers. Carts are 
driven everywhere over the brown, e earthy-look- 
ing surface, and filled with pick and shovel. 
From the beach it is carried in baskets to light- 
ers, and so to vessels. By the end of the voy- 
age the mass is once more compact, and needs 
to be dug out. It is roughly purified by melt- 
ing over slow fires, when wood, &c., floats up 
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and is skimmed off, whilst earthy matter sinks 
to the bottom. 









The Number of Plants.—It is remarkable how 
the progress of geographical exploration is add- 
ing to our knowledge of the vegetable world. 
A few years ago it was authoritatively stated 
that the number of plants known to and de- 
scribed by botanists was 100,000 ; but the south- 
ern part of our continent and Eastern Asia are 
turning out novelties in great numbers. Works 
devoted to these topics are continually describ- 
ing them. It is not improbable that one-half 
have not yet been known. 








































Indian Corn.—The Indian corn or maize, 
was first found under cultivation by the natives. 
Its origin has never been determined beyond 
all question, though many ingenious guesses 
have been current. Dr.John W. Harshberger, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has recently 
made a botanical and econorhical study of the 
plant, and contends that its original native 
home must have been “in all probability,” 
north of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and south 
of the 22° north latitude, near the ancient seat 
of the Maya tribes. 




























































Items. 


— The following story about the late Czar is by 
an English Friend, of considerable prominence, 
who was a member of the deputation who went to 
Russia to plead in behalf of the persecuted Stund- 
Ists : 

“The day before Alexander III was born, an 
English nurse entered the service of the Imperial 
family. I forget her full name, but in the palace 
she was always known as “ Kitty.” A God-fearing 
woman, she exercised a powerful influence on the 
children under her care, and they returned that 
care with unbounded love and respect. In her old 
age the Czar allotted her apartments in what an- 
swers in Russia to the English Hampton Court— 
the Winter Palace—for since the death of Alex- 
ander II it is no longer used as an imperial resi- 
dence, though it still serves for some of the State 
ceremonies. Here, rooms, a carriage, servants and 
everything that thought could devise, made the old 
nurse’s declining days easy. The walls of her room 
were crowded with birthday and other presents 
from every member of the great family she had so 
faithfully served ; and in these surroundings, rather 
less than two years ago, the time came for Kitty to 
die. Again and again the 1 mperor would come 
and sit by her bedside to read her a chapter out of 
the English Bible that she had so often read from 
to him when he was a little child; for to her early 
endeavors he had owed the strengthening of what- 
ever was good and gentle in him; and he repaid 
her with almost the affection of a son to his mother. 
The last time he came to see her, the old nurse was 
past consciousness, and failed to give her usual 
smile of recognition. Alexander bent down over 
the dying face, and asked tenderly, if she did not 
know him? But Kitty never spoke again; her 
life’ s work was done. 

“The morning of the funeral found the Emperor 
and sume other members of the family in the room, 
with the British chaplain of Petersburg, and the 
undertakers. As the moment came for putting the 
bedy into the coffin, the men stepped forward to 
do so; but the Czar motioned them back. ‘No; 
no one shall touch her but ourselves,’ he said ; and, 
then beckoning to his brother, Grand Duke Sergius 
took the feet, and he lifted the head, and they gently 
laid the remains in the coffin. 

“It was a miserable winter day; but Alexander the 
Third followed that coffin for two miles from the | 
Winter Palace, through the streets of Petersburg | 
to the cemetery beyond the Neva, to see his old 
English nurse laid in the grave.” 
























A HEART that fears God cares not for the 
threats of the world. 
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TWELFTH MONTH 15, 1894. 





We have received the printed minutes of 


New England Yearly Meeting of Friends held 
at W esterly, R. 1; 
ing [Conservative], held at Earlham. 


and of Iowa Ye sarly Meet- 


From the former we take the minute on the 


state of Society, of the men’s meeting, which 
says :— 


“Our condition as brought to view by the 
Answers to the Queries, caused Friends to be 


dipped into a lively concern, and pertinent 
counsel was given, we trust, under a right exer- 
cise and travail of soul for the enéouragement 
of all Friends to attend our meetings for disci- 


pline, and those held in the middle of the week, 
as well 2s those on First-day. The idea that 
business must take precedence was felt to be 
erroneous. Weakness ensues from neglecting 
to present our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God as our reasonable service ; 
while a blessing is sure to follow the faithful 
attendance of our meetings. King David said 
he would not offer a sacrifice to the Lord which 
cost him nothing. 

“The dear young Friends were entreated to 
permit the Heavenly Teacher to guide them, 
and incline their hearts often to wait upon the 
Lord. They were encouraged to leave their 
outward allings and meet “with their friends 
to worship God in Spirit and Truth, and a 
blessing would attend ; and in order to promote 
this let all our meetings be held in the power of 
God. The impressions made upon the minds 
of children when very young are often lasting, 
and the good influence which may thus result 
to their conduct through life ‘annot be over- 
estimated. 

“ The subject of the guarded education of our 
children was feelingly alluded to, and much 
sympathy was expressed, on account of the ob- 


stacles presented, owing to the small number of 


our members. The evil influences resulting 
from sending our children to the public schools 
as now conducted, was spoken of, and Friends 
encouraged when possible to employ concerned 
members to teach in family or private schools. 

“The importance of collecting our families 
and reading portions of the Holy Scriptures to 
them, and silently waiting upon the Lord for a 
manifestation of his will was likewise suggested ; 
and all Friends, young, middle-aged, or old, 
were exhorted to be fuithful in all their duties 
whether great or small; and to bring all the 
tithes into the Lord’s storehouse, and prove Him 
therewith, and see if He would not pour out a 
blessing until there is not room enough to con- 
tain it.” 

The minute which follows is from the women’s 
meeting of Iowa: 


“We have felt throughout the various sittings 
of our Yearly Meeting the overshadowing pre- 
sence of the Great Head of the church tender- 
ing and cementing our hearts together in a good 
degree in that love that is the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace, and is more to be desired 
than all the riches and honor of this world. 

“The young were earnestly appealed to, to 
| yield to the impressions of the Holy Spirit in 
their hearts, which does convince them of sin. 


of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ, and this light if yielded to 
will enable us to renounce the hidden things of 
darkness, 
God, is created in 
ness.’ 


injunction, 
store-house that there may be meat in mine 
house, and prove me now herewith, 
Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you the win- 
dows of heaven and pour you out a blessing 
that there shall not be room enough to re- 
ceive it.’ 
in grace, or 
our Father in his wisdom has appointed for us, 
might be given up, though it might be com- 
pared to the wedge of gold or a goodly raiment, 
it was in vain to try to hide it in the camp, for 
the Lord searcheth the heart and nothing short 
of a full surrender will be accepted. 


sielinaiaieas —_—_<_S__ 





It is not our evil nature that convinces us of | 


sin, but nothing more, nothing less than God in 
the heart, as saith the apostles. 
who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 


| various channels. 
‘For God | 


ness hath shined in our hearts to give the light! t 


that is above every other power that the pure 
life of Christ may arise in our 
glory and praise of his ever worthy name, and 
that we might abide all the turnings and prov- 
ings of the Divine hand, willing to submit to 
every trying dispensation that may come upon 
us, knowing that there is no more meted out to 


and put on the new man, which, after 
righteousness and true holi- 


“We have been feelingly reminded of the 
‘Bring ye all the tithes into the 










saith the 
That what was hindering a growth 


keeping us from filling the place 


“ We were encouraged to submit to that power 


hearts to the 








us than our great Burden-bearer will enable us 
to endure to the glory of his name, thus prepar- 
ing us for future usefulness in his church. 

“ As the state of society came before us much 
concern was manifested that the high standard of 
our Society might not be lowered by countenan- 
cing a hireling ministry, that although there 
seemed to be a deviation in this respect in some 
of our members, that the parents might stand 
firm to our ancient and precious testimonies, 
and although we cannot compel the loved ones 
who have wandered away, still we may and 
should follow them with our prayers, and the 
feeling was expressed that the isolated ones 
would find more solid satisfaction in sitting 
down quietly at home and proving the Saviour’s 
promise that where two or three are gathered 
in his name, He will be there in the midst, and 
that to bless; than in mingling with those of 
such widely different views and practices from 
those of our own Society. 

“Much loving counsel was extended to the 
young mothers with desires that they might watch 
over in the fear of the Lord, the little ones en- 
trusted to their care, and that if any felt they 
lacked wisdom, let them ask of Him who giveth 
to all men liberally and upbraideth not. 
























At Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, in the 
Eighth Month, a concern arose as to the hurt- 
ful effect of theatrical exhibitions and other 
evils, and also to the injurious effect upon the 
community of the establishment of “ Boys’ Bri- 
gades” by ‘religious organizations, in the city of 
Philadelphia. This led to the appointment of 
a cagnmittee, with authority, if the way opened 
for it, to prepare an Address to their fellow-citi- 
zens, calling their attention to this subject. The 
committee prepared such an Address, which was 
united with by the Quarterly Meeting in the 
Eleventh Month, and referred back to the com- 
mittee for printing and distribution. 

The committee have printed an edition of 
twenty thousand copies and are industriously en- 
gaged in circulating it in Philadelphia, through 
A large number have been 
| taken by ministers of different religious persua- 
| sions to distribute to their respective congrega- 
tions. A number of editors of the religious news- 
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papers have been interviewed, and the Address 
thus brought to their attention. We propose to 
insert a copy in our next number. 

We are informed that many of those who 
have been called on have expressed their ap- 
proval of the Ad lress, and some have inserted 
it, or a notice of it, in their columns. 

Friends and others, who are willing to assist 
in distributing it, may obtain copies at Friends’ 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street. 


Our friend D. 8S. Pennell has recently pub- 
lished a small volume of poetry, which she calls 
WaAvELEts, Price 65 cents a copy ; she has also 
issued a second edition of Dew Drops, which 
was first published a few years since; Price, 
75 cents. 

Both books may be obtained of Joseph Hall, 
at 304 Arch St., Phila. 


Correction. — In an anecdote of Gilbert 
Latey, related on page 399 of “ Footprints and 
W aymarks,” the date 1571 should be 1671. 

sl 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep States. —On the 8th instant, it was stated 
by the Daily News of London, that Mile A. Jewett, 
United States Consul in been instructed 
from Washington to attend the Commission of Inquiry 
in Armenia, while maintaining a strictly independent 
attitude toward representatives of European powers. 

The Pension Appropriation bill, as reported to the 
House of Representatives carries an appropriation of 
$141,581,570, being $200,000 less than the estimates 
and $10,200,000 below the appropriation for the cur- 
rent fircal year. In the report accompanying the bill 
is a table showing that in 1879 the number of pen- 
sioners was 242,755, the annual value of the pensions 
$25,493,742, and the disbursements on their account 
reporte! by the Treasury, $35,121,482. In 1894 the 
number of pensioners increased to 969,544, the annual 
value of pensions to $130,120,863, and the disburse- 
ments by the Treasury to $141,177.284. 

Secretary Carlisle and Comptroller Eckels appeared 
before the Hi use Committee on Banking and Currenc y 
on the 10th inst., and explained their plans for a new 
banking law. 

The Secretary of the Interior has received a second 
telegram from Governor West, of Utah, saying that 
it is necessary that the Southern Utes, now in Utah, 
should be driven from the Territory, as there is likely 
to be trouble between them and the white settlers. 
The Ute Indian Agent, however, says there is no 
danger of any trouble. While it is ac ‘knowledged that 
the Utes at present have no right to intrude on South- 
ern Utah domain, still they have as much right as the 
white settlers, as they, too, are intruders, that country 
not having been ope a to settlement since 1888. 

The Secretary of the Interior has ordered Indian 
Agent Day to follow the Utes into Utah and bring 
them back to their reservation in Colorado. Advices 
received at the Interior Department indicate that had 
not this conrse been followed an armed conflict be- 
tween the Indians and cowboys would have occurred. 

The validity of the Massachusetts stat: ite prohibiting 
the sale in that State of oleomargarine, © colored as to 
resemble butter made of pure milk or cream,” has 
been affirmed in a majority opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court. Justices Fuller, Field and 
Brewer dissented, on the ground that the act was in 
violation of the free dom of commerce between States. 

The Florida orange crop is teing shipped at the 

rate of 25,000 boxes a day, or about }, 500,000 sangle 
oranges. ‘The State’s orange product has risen from 
900,000 bo xes in 1585 to 5, 050,000 lust year. 

Sheep and caitle ranchers in Southwest Texas are 
asking the State to help them to exterminate or keep 
down the wild anim: als that are playing havoc with 
stock in that region. So far from es advent of settlers 
thinning out the panthers, wolves and coyotes, the 
animals are increasing greatly in numbers through 
the plenty of food afforded by the vast herds of cattle 
and sheep. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 598—a de- 
crease of 12 from the previous week, and of 
pared with the corresponding week of 1593. Of the 
foregoing, 226 were wales and 172 females: 48 died of 
consumption ; 46 of pneumonia; 36 of heart disease ; ‘ 
of diphtheria; 18 of membranous croup; 17 of ney ih. 
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ritis ; 14 of inanition; 14 of old age ; 12 of convulsions ; 
11 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 10 of 
casualties, and 9 of apoplexy. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s, reg., 
115; coupon, 1153 a 116; 
100 a 10Y. 

Corron was in limited request, but steady, at 6c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FreED. — Winter bran, in bulk, $15.75 a 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.75 a $16.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.10 a $2.20; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a $2.60; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.60 a $2.75; Western 
winter clear, $2.50 a $2.70; do. do., straight, $2.75 a 
$3.00; do., do., patent, $3.00 a $3.25 spring, clear, 
$2.60 a $2.70; do., straight, $3.10 a $3.35; do., patent, 
$3.50 a $3.75; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
$2.75 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. Buckwheat 
flour, $1.90 a. $2.10 per 100 pounds for new, as to 
quality. 

GRAIN.— 


ll43a 
5's, 119 a 1193; currency 6's, 





$16.50; 


No. 2 red wheat, 59} a 60 cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 51} a 514 ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 39 a 39} cts. 

3EEF CatTrLe.— Extra, 5} a 54e.; good, 4j a 5fe., 
medium, 44c. a 43c.; common, 33 a dle. 

SHEEP AND Lamps. — Extra, 3a 
2}c.; medium, 2 a 2}e. 
a 45e. 

Hocs—6} a bye. 

ForEIGN.—The simultaneous presence of four gen- 
erations—represented by the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of York, and the latter’s son—at 
Windsor recently, is a fact unique in the history of 
English monarehy. 

The London Times of the 4th inst., 
menian massacre: ‘The 


se 


34c; good, 23a 
; common, 1 a 1fe.; lambs, 25 


says of the Ar- 
result of the inquiries at 
unbiased sources, not Armenian, show that the worst 
reports were only too true. Zekki Pasha executed 
what he supposed to be the wishes of his superiors 
with a barbarity which deserves the reprobation of the 
civilized world. His soldiers hesitated to effect the 
atrocious orders and did not until threatened 
with punishment. The protests of the Civil Governor 
of the district were ignored.” 

The London correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune of 
the 9th, says: “It is no question of oceasional or un- 
authorized outrages, but of deliberate ferocity to a 
whole district, officially given over to plunder and 
murder and torture. Zekki Pasha, who carried out 
these orders, with inconceivable savagery, has been 
commended at Constantinople and decorated by the 
Sultan. The English Government has therefore de- 
manded a committee of investigation with some non 
Turkish members. To this it is entitled under the 
treaty of Berlin. When it has official knowledge it 
may «act, and, I think, must act. Russia will move 
into Armenia if nothing is done, and England may 
flame out again as she did in 1876 over the Bulgarian 
atrocities.” 

The Standard’ correspondent in Constantinople 

says: “The Sultan has not assented yet to President 
( feveland’ s proposal that Consul Jewett report on the 
Armenian inguiry independently to Secretary Gresham 
This was not what the Sultan desired.” 


Ferdinand de Lesseps died in Paris on the 7th in- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


obev 


stant. His great scheme to pierce the isthmus of Suez 
by a canal, was a conspicuous and very important suc- 

cess. His attempt to cut a canal through the isthmus 
of Panama, was a disgraceful and disastrous failure. 

The new German Reichstag building on the east 
side of the Koenigsplatz in Berlin, was opened on the 
afternoon of the 5th inst 
splendor, 

A despatch dated at St. Thomas on the 7th instant, 
says that Count Goetzen, a German explorer, has com- 
pleted his journey across Africa. He started from 
Dar-es Salam in Tenth Month, 1893, and preceeded 
westward, midway between the routes followed by 
Stanley and Wissman. He arrived at Matadie, on 
the Congo, several days ago. 

The Daily Graphic has a despatch from Shanghai 
that the Chinese fear winter 
Japanese soldiers as their supplies have been withheld 
too long 


saying 


The Tokio correspondent of the Central News (Lon- 


don) says undoubted evidence has been obtained that 
during the night of the capture of Port Arthur a 
number of army laborers, who had been armed with 
swords for their own defence, with a 


Chinese spirits until they had become frantic, com- 
mitted revengeful repri<als upon the Chinese inhabi- 
tants. 


The Mikado and Government officials, 


upon 





, With ceremonies of elaborate 


more than the 





view of doing 
away with the necessity of detailing soldiers for their 
protection, entered the town, and, after drinking of 







being informed of the facts expressed themselves ag 
greatly chagrined, and his Majesty at once ordered 
that a most searching investigation be made and the 
culprits be severely punished. 

Africa’s gold production is $10,000,000 greater this 
year than last. 

A despatch of the 25th ult., from Kingston, Jamaica, 
says: “Somewhat startling news has been received 
here. It comes direct from Nicaragua. The treaty 
between Great Britain and Nicaragua has been quietly 









































— by President Zelaya’s officials. General 
Cabeza. mentioned in these despatches, has been 
named Governor of Mosquito, on a salary” of $300 per 


month. His brother has been named Governor of 
Corn Island, which is just off the coast of Nicaragua. 
Recently he obtained the concession for a number of 
years to use the island, it is said, for a coaling station, 
In the event of a completed Nicaraguan canal, Corn 
Island will have an immense value, both as a coaling 
station and owing to its strategic al situation, practi- 
cally commanding the Atlantic entrance to the canal, 
The Governor obtained this remarkable concession 
direct from President Zelaya while Governor of the 
island.” 

Residents of El Paso, Texas, and Juarez, Mexico, 
held a meeting in the former city recently © in further- 
ance of the scheme to have the United States build a 
big dam above El Paso, where the waters of the Rio 
Grande could be stored during the rainy season for use 
in the dry season by the Rio Grande Valle y people.” 
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Westrown BoARDING ScHooL.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a.M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when 
Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 













requested, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. 
ZEBEDEE HAInes, Sup't. 











A younG Friend wishes a position as companion to 
an elderly woman. 
Address “ 
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,” office of THe Frrienp. 



















Drep, at his home in West Branch, Cedar Co., Iowa, 
Sixth Month 20th, 1894, Bensamin HAwLey, aged 
seventy-four years and one month. He was a member 
of West Branch Monthly Meeting, and firmly attached 
to the doctrines and principles of the Society of Friends, 
of which he was a life-long member. Was of a retir- 
ing, unassuming spirit, strictly adhering to what he 
believed to be right. He had been impressed for 
some time before he was taken down that bis time was 
short, and that he should set his affairs in order, which 
he faithfully attended to. When disease came, he was 
a patient sufferer, without a murmur, expressing many 
times he saw nothing in his way, and was entirely re- 
signed to the Lord’s will. Upon his wife saying to 
him, “ How ean I live without thee?” he calmly re- 
plied, “ Thou wilt be cared for. We have been blest 
to live together over fifty-two years, and should not 
murmur.” Hé was a kind and affectionate husband, 
and tender father. Left a wife and seven children to 
mourn their loss, all of whom were permitted to be in 
attendance during his last hours. They mourn, but 
not as those without hope, having the assurance rest- 
ing with them, that their loss is his eternal gain. 

——, at the residence of her husband, Samuel 
Hoopes, in West Grove, Chester Co., Pa., on the thir- 
tieth of Seventh Month, 1894, in the sixty-eighth year 
of her age, ANNES. Hoopes, a member of New Garden 
Monthly and We-t Giove Particular Meeting. She 
was kind and affectionate in disposition, and thought- 
ful for the comfort of others. She was diligent in the 
attendance of all her meetings when in health. Her 
peaceful close gives rise to the consoling belief that 
she was gathered into everlasting rest and peace. 

.at the residence of her ae Moorestown, 
N. J., the twentieth of Ninth Month, 1894, Saran L. 
Apporr, daughter of George and Elizabeth L. Abbott, 
in the sixteenth year of her aze. 

, at her home near Thornburg, Iowa, Twelfth 
Month Ist, 1894, CAROLINE W. Bonsatt, wife of Evan 
Bonsall, aged seventy-four years, one month and fifteen 
days; a member of Coal C reek Monthly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends. She was of a patient and lov- 
ing disposition. Trusting in a loving Saviour she 
made a peaceful ending to life’s long journey. She 
was a daughter of Richard and Rebecca Satterth wait. 
Zorn in Philadelphia on Tenth Month 16th, 1820; 
moved with her parents to Salem, Ohio, when mi 
years of age. 
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